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Dynamics of Task anc Process; The Classroom as Social Or.-^.anlsm 



Increasing recognition of factors affecting learning In the classroom, 
other than the purely cognitive, , has become apparent In pedagogic theory 
and practice over the last two decades. Much theory and research has been 
devoted to such problems as aptitudes and their Interaction with soclo** 
environmental variables (Cronbach, 1957) , the effect of student values upon 
learning (Krathwohl, Bloom & Masla, 1964), scholastic success and attitude 
toward school (Jackson & Lahaderne, 19^7), differential leadership patterns 
and their effect upon learning social skills (White & Llppltt, 1960) and the 
effects of different types of classroom organization upon learning (Hiller 
et al .. 1966), Implicit in much of this research Is the recognition of the 
classroom as a social organism with Its own norms, values, roles, status 
positions and structures (Getzels & Thelen, I960). 

Group dynamics Is a field of Inquiry dedicated to achieving knowledge 
about the nature of groups, the laws of their development, and their inter- 
relations with individuals, other groups and larger institutions (Cartwright 
& Zander, 1960). In recent years there has been a growing recognition and 
utilization of the contributions that group dynamics has made to understand- 
ing the special world of the classroom. The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss the dynamics of task and process components of group life as they 
are related to the manifold forces operative in the classroom. 

Teacher and pupil behavior in the classroom may be viewed from several 
perspectives, each representing a different level of abstraction in think- 
ing. The classroom can be thought of as a collection of pupils, each think- 
ing his own thoughts, engaging in his own activities and for his own purposes. 
The classroom might be thought of as a collection of pupils organized around 
common Interests and common methods of operation; the classroom might be 
viewed as a structure within the institution known as school. Finally, the 
classroom might be conceptualized as a culture in which forces, movements 
and ethical systems Interact. 
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A teacher who observes group interaction is faced with a plethora of 
stimuli. His major objective should be to make progress toward understand- 
ing how interpersonal Interaction teaches pupils to cope more adequately 
with the world in which they live. More specifically, he should make pro- 
gress toward the development of a coherent body of empirical knowledge about 
the nature of group life, knowledge which has specific meaning for any par- 
ticular kind of a group. The teacher *s immediate task, however. Is to under- 
stand what la going on--to make sense of the group situation. Thus the 
teacher's role may be seen as that of a diagnostician and consultant for a 
social system in which he is also a participant. His task is to continually 
sift and assess alternative ways to Intervene— including nonintervention. 

In this task the teacher is aided by some a priori view of the nature 
of group interaction. There are many alternative strategies for viewing 
group operation. The group may be seen as an interacting network of indi- 
viduals in which each verbal or nonverbal exchange can be viewed as cause 
or effect to preceding comments and a stimulus for those to come. Or, the 
group might be viewed historically, as a function of past social experiences, 
or ldentifi:;atlons of its members. The group may also be conceived some- 
what more abstractly as the "particular state of a field of forces carried 
by indlvidr.als, arising out of interaction, and whose dynamic balance de- 
termines the grou-'s stability and potentials for change" (Stock & Thelen, 1958). 

The relationship between the group and the individual is complex. 

Clearly, group factors such as task, atmosphere and standards play an im- 
portant part in stimulating, limiting and guiding behavior in the group. 

Just as clearly, the individual possesses personal needs and characteristics 
that partly determine his behavior when in a group situation. To begin to 
understand the complex interaction between individual and group requires a 
theoretical framework whose basic concepts are equally applicable to both 
individual and group aspects of interaction. 

The methods by which individuals and groups deal with Interpersonal or 
intrapersonal conflict are fundamental to understanding the classroom as a 
social organism. Conflict arises in situations where it is necessary to 
reconcile two or more alternatives which are perceived to be irreconcilable. 
Intrapersonal conflict arises when a particular behavior or course of action 
threatens the individual's membership in a group, real or Imaginary, or 
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threatens his personal security. Presumably individual behavior would not 
be undertaken if it did not enhance membership status within a group, or 
reduce Intrapersonal tension. Therefore, selection of a particular behavior 
or course of action by an individual, in a conflict situation, has to him 
the meaning of attempting to cope with a real or imagined conflict. In a 
very real sense the individual is forced to take sides with one group against 
the other, one individual against another, even though both may be Important 
and valued by him. 

Behavior in the classroom is significantly influenced by the teacher, 
but behavior of pupils, in their interaction with teacher and peers, is 
fundamental to resolving conflict. Outcomes of instruction are eventually 
determined by behavior of individuals, and the resolution of conflict is a 
fundamental component in human dynamics. 

Given the assumption that the classroom is a problem-solving culture, 
four kinds of conflict-producing demands to which pupils must yield energy 
can be postulated. Three are external. First are the task requirements, 
set by the teacher, which include behaviors necessary for the completion 
of the task: having speculative ideas, comparing strategies of action, 

carrying out a proposed plan, organizing a final report. Incorporating by 
memory or by insight bits of information or general principles, etc. The 
second and third demands are primarily concerned with maintenance and 
direction of the group. They are seen as primarily activities by groups 
which set the stage for the possibility of group or individual productivity. 
Thus the second kind of demand is a process demand; behaviors promoting 
group harmony, reduction of competition (but not at the expense of necessary 
assertiveness in meeting task demands), or preparation for active problem 
solving. The third demand deals with leadership and its concomitant author- 
ity. Although, Ideally, direction for the operation of a class springs from 
the problem under investigation, society has put into each class an agent, 
the teacher, who may or may not take responsibility for a tasks' intrinsic 
directions. Whatever the case, the teacher is a potent force or source of 
demands in the classroom and must be dealt with by the group or individual 
pupils. Behavior representing conflict resolution with leadership and its 
concomitant authority range from dependent compliance to counter-revolution. 



